LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vol. II. MARCH. No. III. 


THE GRAVES OF PAYAIS. 


WE tracked the wood path by the river’s edge 

Breathing the incense of the tamarind flowers 

That clustered overhead like beds of pearl 

Shining as through green waves. We might have dreamt 
We were in Arcady, and that our path 

Would lead us to some haunt where nymphs and fawns 
With pipe and reed and joyous roundelay, 

Filled all the groves with music. Here and there 

Were glimpses of the river, peeping through 

Dark colonades of woven boughs and leaves, 

From whose green apertures the mid-day sun 

Winked feebly on the scarlet lotus beds, 

That blushed by the stream’s edge. ‘The moist land wind 
Grew drunk with calm, and fainted on the flowers. 

The timorous lizard, with its diamond eyes 

Shining like winter stars, beneath some leaf 

Lay heaving up its emerald sides, as fed 

On perfume like a Peri. Glorious birds 

With plumage of the hundred hues of morn, 

Flashed through the leaves, like meteors. Sometimes too 
We saw bright groupes of painted moths, that met— 

And battled in the air—or stooped to the earth 

As if they stole their colors from the Aowers, 


All—all was bright and beautiful; and yet 
A sadness mingled with the deep delight 
With which I gazed around me. There lay mounds 
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Wrapt with a turf of fresher green—and marked 
Each with a myrtle bush—eight lonely graves! 

”T was such a place as broken hearts would seek 
To moulder in at last. The open space 

Was walled by lime and mango trees, that hung 
Their drooping blooms, like banners o’er the dead. 
A narrow tract, arched overhead with leaves, 

Led downward to a little shaded cove ; 

And through its arcade the broad sunny stream 
Shone like a vigil lamp. But all was still 

And peaceful. He that looked upon those graves 
Might feel his frame thrill with the quick warm tide, 
That rushes to the heart with thoughts of home. 
There Death had masked his gorgon face with flowers. 
I sate me down under a lime’s broad shadow ; 

And my young Indian guide, in broken words, 

Told me the story of those lonely graves. 


One was a sailor’s bed,—a blythe light heart 
Forever singing. He had travelled far,— 

And had been wont to set for hours at night 

On the river’s bank, filling his listener’s ears 

With wonders of the deep :—How he had heard 
Voices upon the gale, as of doomed souls 

Dragged onward to their prison house ; and how 
Green glassy eyes shone through the midnight waves, 
Mocking his terror, as he sadly leant 

Over the ship’s side, dreaming of his home :— 
How he had seen the phantom lights that gleam 
O’er the wrecked seaman’s lair, and the “ doomed ship’ 
That sweeps the seas of Afric. Many a tale 

Had he beside at which the maiden’s wept ; 

And then he Jaughed and broke away in mirth 

To some old song with a blythe burthen round. 
But best he loved to tell them of the strains 

That stole out with the land wind from the groves 
And lattices of Greece ; and of glad girls, 

With dark eyes and wild curls, who used to fling 
Flowers down upon them from their balconies ; 
And of the merry nights at vintage time, 

When shaded lamps were hung on the young trees, 
And lute and castanet kept up the dance, 

And the brown girls made them forget their homes. 
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One day some happy hearts had wandered down 
The sea-shore to attend an Indian fete. 
The sailor was amongst them. They returned 
At eve : the sun had sunk behind the hills, 
But pink clouds clustered round their opal heads 
Like coronals of roses ; and the stream 
Swept onward like a flood of molten gold. 
The revellers had trimmed their little bark 
With garlands ;—and a throng of sugar canes 
Raised upwards for a screen—made the canoe 
Seem like some fairy isle floating to land. 
They sent glad singing for their harbinger ; 
And groupes had gathered to the river-side, 
To welcome them. The sailor sate abaft, 
Singing to an infant: it was his own dirge ! 
The child leapt up to seize a butterfly, 
That wandered overhead ; and, as he sprung 
Madly to save the babe, the boat upset! 
The child was saved, but the bright river waves 
Rushed o’er the sinking sailor. At the morn 
The stream gave up its dead: his corpse was seen 
Floating upon the suface, where the boughs 
Of orange trees drooped sadly o’er the water, 
And seemed to mourn the dead. They buried him 
Beneath this lime, and planted at his head 
The sprig of myrtle. One romantic youth 
Played a sad air on his flute, his farewell 
To the light hearted sailor. 

By his side 
A broken heart’s at rest. A simple girl 
Had followed her betrayer from her home. 
For her the flowers of that foreign land 
Blossomed in vain. The ‘‘ worm that never dies” 
Had coiled around her heart: and, when she saw 
The last blue headland of her native isle 
Sinking in distance—tears she could not shed 
Congealed around her heart, like winter brooks ; 
And Hope and Joy grew chill, and died, and lay, 
Like twin babes in a charnel—grasping still, 
With rotting fingers, knots of withered flowers. 
The sun’s eye seemed to look into her soul ; 
And every innocent flower and singing bird 
Was her accuser. Oh what dreams were her’s 
Of home and childhood, that came o’er her brain, 
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Like dews o’er thirsty sands! Oh then methought 
Hope was awake again, and sung so well, 

That she laughed madly in her sleep,—and woke 
Appalled at her own mirth! ‘The syren sung 

Of the “long night of rest ;”? and marvel not 

That bruised heart burst at last. Who ever heard 
That song and wished to live? not one! she died! 
With her, to die was to be happy, See! 

The myrtle bush is fading on her grave : 

E’en be it so;—she wished to be forgotten. 


That is a mother’s grave, weep not for her ; 

She has a rich reward in heaven. She sank 
Honored and full of years. Five gallant sons 

Stood round her grave and ’twas their pious hands 
That trimmed the daisied turf, and cropt the boughs, 
That the kind sunbeam might stream freely down 
Upon their mother’s bed. Weep not for her ! 


These are four graves, marked out by Pestilence 
f Wherein to lay her victims.—They died young. 
rH) The fever smote them as the desert blast 

if} Smites the young palm trees. 

Beneath this mango 

Slumbers a suicide—see the spot is curst ! 
The pallid grass scarce peeping from the sand 
Seems as an infant strangled in its birth— 
The myrtle tree lifts up its thin bare arms, 
Like one in pain: there is not now a leaf 
For mocking winds to tear away. It is 
The monument of crime !—-Thus let it stand! 


East Cambridge. 


THE LATE.EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA. 


EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. 


PARMA, SUNDAY, Nov. 11, 1827. 


Parma is interesting as the residence of Maria Louisa, 
late Empress Queen of France and Italy. The city contains 
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30,000 inhabitants, and together with Placentia, Guastalla, 
and some eight cr ten villages and hamlets, forms the Grand 
Dutchy, of which the late wife of Napoleon is the Sover- 
eign. She still retains the title of Masesry, and it is the 
only instance, that I know, of a Dutchess wearing the ap- 
pellation: To Dukes, belongs the title of ‘‘ Highness” with 
different degrees of augmentations, from the humble ‘ Se- 
rene” to that of ‘‘ Royal and Imperial Highness.”” Sue, still 
claims ‘‘ Majesty.”” And her style is, ‘‘ Her Majesty Maria 
Louisa Arch-Dutchess of Austria, and Dutchess of Parma, 
Placentia and Guastalla, &c. &c. &c.”? But hers, no more, 
is the emphatic Majesty, of ‘‘ Empress of the French and 
Queen of Italy,”—hers, no more, is the privilege to share 
dominion with a spirit, which swayed more kingdoms and 
nations, than she can now boast cities and villages,—hers, 
no longer, is the proud preeminence, of being looked up to, 
as the most exalted crowned female in the world. 

She is still a Sovereign on a small scale, and has her Pal- 
aces and public Gardens: but if she partakes of the soul of 
Napoleon, when she looks around among her Palaces, how 
must she be disappointed, when she thinks of the Thuille- 
ries, of Versailles and Fontainbleau! As she enters her 
Gardens, what must be her sensations when she remembers 
the Imperial Gardens of France! She has also her military 
establishment, and as she issues from her narrow abode in 
her carriage, the trumpets flourish, the drums beat in salu- 
tation, and some eight or ten score of soldiers present their 
arms : but what are these compared to as many hundred 
thousand, that moved like a vast machine, at the nod of 
the Emperor ? What are the shouts of the scanty popula- 
tion of Parma, to the deafening cries of ‘‘ vive 1’ Empera- 
trice,’”’—once heard in Paris ? Her bust adorns the Gallery 
of Paintings in her present Palace: it is of marble, and by 
Canova, and indeed an exquisite specimen of the skill of 
that artist : he has given the image, the features and the ex- 
pression of the princess : but fortunately, the art of Canova 
extended no farther : could he have endowed it with ani- 
mation, and sensation and reflection, it must have led a life 
of unhappiness, in gazing about this little Gallery, and re- 
flecting upon the unrivalled Gallery of the Louvre at Paris. 
These reflections might be extended almost infinitely, and 
the result would be the same in contrasting every part of 
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this Dukedom, with the French Empire. But after all, 
she may be as happy as she was in her proudest days: Em- 
pire does not always bring contentment :. if she finds it here, 
surely every one is ready to say, may she long live to enjoy 
it. It is atreasure that her husband never found in his 
most prosperous days. ‘I am tired of this old Europe,” 
said Napoleon once, in the plenitude of his power : he was 
restless and discontented, in the possession of the homage of 
nearly all Europe. How vain then in reality, proved the 
most magnificent fabric of Ambition, that the world ever 
witnessed ! It rose rapidly like a brilliant meteor, but satis- 
fied not its possessor, and vanished still more suddenly, 
leaving mankind to wonder, equally at its rise and its fall. 
The Dutchess is probably as truly happy, in the sincere af- 
fections of her present subjects, as was the Empress in pos- 
session of the pompous homage of all the Imperial conti- 
nent. J. T. A. 


MORALIZING. 


**¢ We take no note of Time 
But by its loss.” 


No class of people complain more of the shortness of time 
than the idle. They are never ready for exertion: believ- 
ing that tomorrow will be more abundant than today they 
procrastinate, and thus lose the moments, that, judiciously 
employed, might insure them success, in vain expectations 
of that propitious season when they shall have full leisure 
to perform some mighty enterprise, or greater facilities to 
execute some favorite project. But such golden opportu- 
nities are awarded only to the minions of fortune—the work- 
ing-day world must not expect to enjoy them. The major- 
ity of those; who have emerged from the crowd, owe their 
elevation almost solely to the improvement of short inter- 
vals, and the employment of apparently trivial means. Per- 

3 penny will accomplish what energy alone fails to per- 
orm. 

It is peculiarly necessary that those who would cultivate 
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a taste for literature should form habits of industrious ap- 
plication, and be careful to fill the blanks of existence. The 
means of education, and the rewards of education are, by 
our institutions, afforded to all our citizens. Were there a 
corresponding enthusiasm to be ‘‘learned and wise,” we 
might, as a nation, unquestionably soon rank high in scien- 
tific attainments, and general literature, and the sarcasms of 
European writers, when directed against our intellectual 


achievements, would at least cease to be merited. 


HOPE. 


Tiere sits a woman on the brow 
Of yonder rocky height ; 

There, gazing o’er the waves below, 
She sits from morn till night. 


She heeds not how the mad waves leap 
Along the rugged shore ; 

She looks for one upon the deep 
She never may see more. 


As morning twilight faintly gleams, 
Her shadowy form I trace ; 

Wrapt in the silvery mist, she seems 
The Genius of the place! 


Far other once was Rosalie ; 
Her smile was glad; her voice, 

Like music o’er a summer sea, 
Said to the heart—rejoice. 


O’er her pure thoughts did sorrow fling 
Perchance a shade, ’twould pass, 

Lightly as glides the breath of Spring 
Along the bending grass, 


A sailor’s bride, *twas hers to be :-— 
Wo to the faithless main! 
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Nine summers since, he went to sea, 
And ne’er returned again. 


But long, where all is wrecked beside, 
And every joy is chased, 

Long, long will lingering Hope abide 
Amid the dreary waste ! 


Nine years—though all have given him o’er, 
Hfer spirit doth not fail ; 

And still she waits along the shore 
The never coming sail. 


On that high rock, abrupt and bare, 
Ever she sits, as now; 

The dews have damped her flowing hair 
The sun has scorched her brow. 


And every far-off sail she sees, 

. And every passing cloud, 

i Or white-winged sea-bird, on the breeze, 
y She calls to it aloud. 


The sea-bird answers to her cry, 
The cloud, the sail float on.— 

The hoarse wave mocks her misery, © 
Yet is her hope not gone :-— 


It cannot go :—with that to part, 
So long, so fondly nursed, 

So mingled with her faithful heart, 
That heart itself would burst. 


When falling dews the clover steep, 
And birds are in their nest, 
p And flower-buds folded up to sleep, 
pt And ploughmen gone to rest, 


i Down the rude track her feet have worn, 
mi —There scarce the goat may go ;— 
Poor Rosalie, with look forlorn, 
Is seen descending slow. 
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But when the gray morn tints the sky, 
And lights that lofty peak,— 

With a strange lustre in her eye, 
A fever in her cheek, 


Again she goes, untired, to sit 
And watch, the live-long day ; 

Nor till the star of eve is lit, 
E’er turns her steps away. 


Hidden, and deep, and never dry,— 
Or flowing, or at rest, 

A living spring of hope doth lie 
In every human breast. 


All else may fail, that soothes the heart,— 
All, save that fount alone ; 
With that and life at once we part, 


For life and hope are one. 
A. M. W. 


THE MANUSCRIPT.—No. III. 
FRANK CULLEMORE. 


** Prepared I was not 
For such a business; therefore was I found 
So much unsettled.” 


Amone the adventurers, who came over to Virginia in 
1619, was a young gentleman by the name of Frank Culle- 
more. His family boasted a long pedigree, but their purse 
being not long enough to support their pretensions they had 
become in a manner rusticated, being under the necessity of 
residing constantly in the country. But better prospects 
seemed to court the young Francis. A maiden aunt of his 
mother’s, possessing a large property in the funds, besides 
an estate in Yorkshire, adopted the boy, and educated him 
with the avowed intention of making him fit to be a Judge. 
Of course he was designed for the Law, and he was entered 
as a student’; but the prospect of a rich inheritance, operat- 
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ing on him as on many others, rendered him careless of pur- 
suing any business that would qualify him to gain an estate, 
when supposing that he should, in a short time, be fully oc- 
cupied in spending one. He reckoned without his host, 
for his old aunt never intended her money should be spent— 
as her last will and testament sufficiently shewed. She therein 
set forth that she had purposed to make her young kinsman 
her heir, but being well advised that he frequented boister- 
ous company, and allowed himself to be called Frank, when 
he should have so demeaned himself as to have been known 
at his age only by the appellation of Francis Cullemore, 
Esq. ; and furthermore that he was addicted to vari- 
ous extravagances, which she had signified she did not 
approve, and was, also, unacquainted with business, there- 
fore, she only gave him a legacy of fifty pounds, super- 
added to a suit of mourning apparel, devising her whole 
remaining property to Mr. Scroll, her attorney, who was a 
discreet man, and would doubtless be careful to improve 
her estate, and take care of her tenants. 

Thus ended Frank’s dreams of heirship, and after a few 

unavailing complaints, threats, and exclamations, he had no 
better resource, when his fifty pounds were gone, and his 
friends fairly tired of supplying his necessities, than to seek 
his fortune in the new world. He was warm tempered, 
generous hearted, and somewhat visionary, as my readers 
will believe when they read the following resolution which 
he penned in his memorandum the day he sailed for Amer- 
ica. 
‘I have good reason for believing there are rich mines of 
gold in Mea “nem I will go thither, and there tarry till 1 have 
gained a sufficiency of wealth ; and then I will return and 
invite all my old friends, and all those that are now jeering 
and gibing at poor Frank Cullemore. Remember to invite 
Lady Hewitt. 

‘I do not care to be very rich—fifty thousand pounds 
will answer.’ 

The voyage Was prosperous and speedy, though Frank’s 
eagerness to be gathering gold, superadded to sea-sickness, 
made him impatient, and the sight of land was almost as 
welcome to himas tothe crew of Columbus. It wasa grand 
sight to a man, who had never before been out of old Eng- 


land, to look on a new world to which discovery had then 
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set no limits, which imagination represented as stretching 
away in measureless distance, till it reached those golden 
Indies, from whence the riches of Solomon had been brought. 
The thought had bewildered wiser people than Frank Cul- 
lemore; and it need not be reckoned a proof of folly, but of 
foresight, that, after he had gazed on the vast amphitheatre, 
that ascended regularly from the shore, towards which he was 
slowly sailing, in the glorious magnificence of waving woods 
till the green forest blended with the blue sky, and consid- 
ered that but very little of the country before him had been 
searched for gold, he took out his tablets and noted down 
his intention of persevering till he had accumulated at least 
one hundred thousand pounds! But the hope of finding 
gold was soon weakened in the mind of Frank. The ap- 
pearance of the colony, after he had landed, thoroughly dis- 
appointed him. Jamestown, and the plantations around it 
were in that state of half-cultivation, half wilderness, which 
makes the complete barbarous to the eye of taste. The 
clearings had never been made with reference to anything 
save present convenience, the blackened stumps of trees re- 
maining in their enclosures, were only partially concealed 
by the vegetation—the rude log buildings promised few of 
the comforts of an English cottage, and the palisadoes around 
every dwelling not enclosed within the defences of the town, 
plainly proved the dangers to which the people were con- 
stantly exposed. 

Then the inhabitants themselves were, in the opinion of 
Frank, little better than savages. There were but very few 
women, not a single unmarried woman in the Colony, and 
a set of bachelors, many of them growing rather old, we 
can imagine, would not be much in the habit of sacrificing 
to the graces. He wasabsolutely shocked by their manners 
and appearance, nor could he see any reason they had to 
wish to live only because it was daily necessary to defend 
their lives. The difficulties of exploring and searching for 
mines, also, appeared appalling to Frank. If the Europe- 
ans could not maintain themselves on the sea coast, without 
being obliged to go constantly armed, even while within 
sight of their own town and forts, how could they pene- 
trate into the country, unless they had an army to clear their 
path? In fine, Frank was soon sick of his adventure, and 
wondered why the people did not, al! of them, quit the 
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country, and returnto England. He proposed such a step 
to several who seemed almost worn out with fatigue, but 
their answers were,—‘‘ We have got through with the 
worst,’’—or, ‘* We shall soon have better times,”—or, ‘‘I 
don’t like to leave the country now I’ve done so much here, 
and been here so long,” &c. | 

Among Frank’s letters of introduction was one to Andrew 
Bates, an old colonist, who was, in the estimation of the 
London Company, a tried and diligent settler, to whose pa- 
tronage they had especially recommended Mr. Cullemore. 
Frank soon sought him out. He was a dingy looking, mid- 
dle aged man, with a very doubtful expression of counte- 
nance, vibrating between the simplicity with which nature 
seemed to have invested him, and the cunning, circumstances 
had made familiar to his mind. Inshort, he was one of those 
who prefer generally to gain their ends by honest means, 
but rather than not gain their ends, will do what is not hon- 
est. 

He soon understood the bias of Frank’s mind, for his ea- 
gerness to leave the country had increased his desire to dis- 
cover the gold which would accelerate his departure. 

*¢ You have the name of being prosperous, Mr. Bates,”’ 
said Frank, ‘‘do you gain your wealth by labor ? or have 
you found some of the secret places where we must believe 
the rich ores of this country abound ?” 

The wary planter shook his head and assumed an air of 
mystery—but after a few minutes the sincerity of his dispo- 
sition seemed to predominate, and taking Frank by the arm 
he led him to his tobacco field, then in full flower, and very 
minutely began to detail the whole process of cultivating 
that plant, and the profits it might be expected to yield. 

‘¢T understand your meaning, good man,” said Frank. 
*¢ You think that successful industry will, in time, make one 
rich. Perhaps it may ; but for myseif, I despise such driv- 
elling. I came over here to make my fortune at once.” 

‘¢ And then you purposed to return to England.” 

*¢ Certainly. I would not live here if king James would 
give me the whole country.” 

*¢ But you do mean to tarry here till you are rich.” 

‘¢]—I—cannot say asto that. The colony does not equal 
my expectations. But—I have little temptation to return 
without I am fortunate.”’ 
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‘‘T understand it all,” said Mr. Andrew Bates, placing 
his hands on his sides and assuming an air of great conse- 
quence. ‘‘I am glad you applied to me, as no man in the 
colony has had more experience than myself. I can give 
you something better than advice ; I can give youexample, 
young gentleman. I was just about your age when I came 
over here, expecting to gather gold like stones. Well, I 
should like to tell you some of my adventures, when I went 
up the river with Captain Smith, and all the time, I was 
looking anxiously around for some prize ; but none fell to 
my share. But I cannot tell you many particulars now, 
only that I passed three years here, searching for gold till I 
was almost starved, and had been several times wounded by 
the Indians. So we, being all discouraged, concluded to re- 
turn to England ; but just as we set sail, the fleet arrived, 7 
bringing provisions and men from home, and so we tacked 
about—and Lord de la War, who came out Governor, made 
an excellent speech, setting forth how much better it would be ‘| 
to earn our property by planting corn, than working mines, _ae 
&c. I was convinced then, though I cannot now remem- 
ber all his good advice, but I resolved to follow it ; and I 
said to myself, ‘ here 1 have been for several years dream- 
ing of finding riches—it is all a cheat—I will now keep my- | 
self awake and see what I can do.’ -So J petitioned for this i 
piece of ground, and I was one of the first that began to | 
cultivate tobacco. And thus I have gone on steadily, till I 
reckon myself worth as much property as any gentleman in 
the colony, except just two or three. And I tell you that, 
though I once believed I never could be contented to think 
of living here, yet now I feel it is my home ; every improve- 
ment I have made on my land has added a link to bind me 
closer to this country, till finally I have no wish to leave it. 
So take my advice, young gentleman, and if you mean to 
return to England, go before you are rich—should you wait : 
till that time you will never go.” » ee 

‘¢And you can be contented to dwell here like a hermit, ie fay 
or something worse,”’ said Frank, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously. ‘I care little for wealth on such condi- 
tions. Give me friends to share my prosperity ; but if I 
must be poor—why welcome solitude.”’ 1 

‘‘] have no greater relish for solitude now I am rich than f 
yourself, sir,” returned Andrew Bates, winking and rolling 
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his small black eyes with a peculiar facetious expression. 
‘IT am not intending to die a bachelor, though I have so 
long lived one.” 

‘¢Then you calculate, perhaps, on wooing some of the 
wild beauties of yonder forest. Could you find another 
Pocahontas”— 

‘¢ Pho, pho—there never was another Indian girl like her 
on the face of thisearth. I would have married””—he paus- 
ed, and something like the effort which is made to suppress 
the expression of feeling when a sudden twinge of pain af- 
flicts one, might have been seen in his face and manner— 
but whether it proceeded from what is commonly called a 
‘stitch in the side,’ or whether unpleasant reflections ob- 
truded on his memory, was never known. : 

‘¢ But you expressed your intentions of marriage so une- 
quivocally that you will pardon my curiosity,” said Frank, 
laughing. ‘‘I own | cannot imagine where you will find 
the lady fair, unless you beat the bush ; or wait the demise 
of some of your friends who have been so lucky as to be 
accompanied by their wives to this wilderness.” 

‘¢ T shall do neither, Mr. Cullemore,”’ and he assumed an 
air of importance while he added, after a little pause—‘‘ To 
you, sir, in confidence, I will tell my plans. I have written 
home to the Treasurer of the company—I knew him when | 
was young, as good a fellow at our clubs and frolics as ever 
I wish to see—I have written home to him—his father and 
mine were very intimate friends, and I writ to him by the 
vessel in which you came over, and he will have the letter 
now soon ; I writ to him how well I was prospered, how 
much tobacco I had raised this year, and so on, and I told 
him that I now wanted nothing but a good wife to make me 
contented and happy.” 

‘¢ He would naturally have inferred that, sir. We men 
know pretty well, whether we acknowledge it or not, that 
for our comforts, our happiness, we are mainly dependent 
on the othersex. This, I presume, you will own.” 

* Yes, sir, yes ; but still I think it well we have not as 
yet had many women to share the hardships of our colony. 
It is but a short time since we have, any of us, really mace 
up our minds to live and die in this country. We all came 
with the same intention you express—to make our fortunes 
and then go home ; and women, sir, would make miserable 
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adventurers. Besides, we have several times been very near 
starving; and nothing, let me tell you, makes christian men 
behave so much like savages as the want of food. Weshould, 
I fear, have treated our wives cruelly had we had them. 
But now we have become settled, ina manner, and industri- 
ous, and there is no fear of a fainine and now is the time 
for women to come among us. They would be worshipped, 
almost. And this I have hinted to the -Treasurer ; and 
moreover I have told him that I thought if the company 
really wished to have the colony continue, they must send 
out wives for the young men—at any rate I wished for one.’ 

*¢ So, so, you have ordered your wife, as you would your 
wig, to be forwarded from London. Pray have you sent 
directions for the purchase ? or have you promised to be 
satisfied with his selection ?” 

‘¢ Neither way,—exactly. I named some qualifications 
as indispensable ; but engaged to judge charitably.” 

*¢ That will do, that will do,” said Frank gaily. ‘‘Chari- 
ty is the main thing. A multitude of faults, and no young 
woman can have more, may be overlooked if her lover only 
has charity. And after she is your wife, and you are both 
one, her faults you know are then yours. I think your 
plan a good one—only, supposing the fair damsel should, 
after she arrived, prefer some other man”— 

‘‘No fear of that,” interrupted Andrew, giving him 
another wink of self-complacency. ‘‘I have a house and 
land; and women—I know them pretty well—women, . 
though we call them angels, and all that—women like a lit- ia 
tle of this world as well or better than we do.” ia 

Frank could only answer by a sigh ; for his experience 
had taught him that in fashionable life, the rich dunce was, 
by parents at least, often preferred before the sensible youth 
who had no rent roll to exhibit. 

The rumor that Andrew Bates was expecting a young la- 
dy from London the following spring, whom he had pledg- 
ed to marry immediately on her arriv: al, was soon circulat- 
ed among the inhabitants of Jamestown ; and a corollary to 
the rumor was soon added, namely, that a number of young 
women would accompany her. The Governor, took ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm with which the news was greeted 
while making a speech to the people, he exhorted the un- 
married men to industry and economy, that they might not 
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disappoint those, who, if they came, would be entirely de- 
pendent on them for support and protection. The speech 
was received with loud cheers, and from that time a visible 
improvement in the behavior of several, who had appeared, 
to say the least, like demi-savages, was noticed, and nearly 
all the young men seemed more industrious and persever- 


ing. 

Frank Cullemore derived much amusement from listen- 
ing to the different speculations of those with whom he 
mingled, on the effect this new kind of importation would 
have upon the colonists. Some avowed their eagerness to 
have the fair adventurers arrive, others affected indifference 
—but to the honor of the gallantry of those founders of our 
nation, there was but one, out of somewhat upwards of 600 
‘¢ single gentlemen,’’ which the colony contained, who in- 
veighed in the true Jaques style against the world in gene- 
ral, and women, in particular, and declared his intention of 
living all his life in a cave. 

I pass over, as matters not pertaining to this story, the 
Indian alarms and skirmishes which occurred during the 
first year of Frank’s residence in Virginia. 1 write merely 
a sketch, exhibiting some particular traits of his character, 
and incidents in his life, and make no pretensions to giving 
‘¢a true and veracious historie of all his experiences.”’ So 
suppose, reader, that the time has drawn near when the ves- 
sel, freighted as never ship was before or since, is expected 
by the colonists. We cannot realize the emotions such an 
event created. Not an individual belonging to the settle- 
ment but was interested in the arrival of the ships. On- 
ly think with what intense anxiety they must have been ex- 
pected by those, who were placed in a new world, with a 
wide ocean rolling between them, and what they still consid- 
ered their own dear land! Andthen, independently of the 
news !—news, that in idea made every heart thrill with joy 
or grief—there was the real benefits which would accrue, 
and the wants which would be supplied. A vessel was not 
then, as now, freighted with one, or at most, with a few 
kinds of merchandize. It had all the variety that a country 
store, with an apothecaries’ and stationer’s shop superadded, 
now exhibits. ‘They seemed dependent on England for eve- 
ry thing. From thence came their laws, luxuries, clothing, 
arms, ornaments, books, medicine, furniture and utensils. 
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But all these things now lost their interest, to the men, I 
mean, in comparison with the living treasures which were 
expected. 

At length, early one morning in June, 1620, a signal gun 
was heard, and shortly after, the vessel hove in sight. Nev- 
er was such a trepidation manifested among the inhabitants 
of Jamestown. Such washing, and combing, and brushing 
and dressing! Every man that intended to appear at the 
landing put on his best, and faces that usually wore the 
sternness of Ajax, tried to assume the smooth smile of Paris. 
Then it was, that the superiority of Frank Cullemore shone 
conspicuous. He had brought with him an elegant ward- 
robe, and arraying himself in a rich suit, which, as he had 
so lately come from London, was still in the pink of fashion, 
he walked down to the shore and purposely stationed him- 
self very near Andrew Bates. That worthy had done his 
best to look the agreeable in the eyes of his expected mis- 
tress. He had, in his young days, been a dashing beau, but 
his long exposure to the wear and tear of life in the woods, 
had led him to regard clothing merely as a defence, which 
was valuable only in proportion to its strength and durabili- 
ty. True he had ordered a new suit to be sent over for his 
wedding array, but it was in the vessel that contained his 
bride ; nor would the circumstance have given him a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, had he not felt a rising jealousy while 
looking at Frank. A boat despatched from the vessel, was 
welcomed with loud cheers ; and the letters, among which 
Andrew Bates had one, were distributed. 

‘¢You are a happy man, Mr. Bates, if I may judge by 
your countenance,” said Frank. ‘‘ Do you tell your news ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, yes—there are a hundred young maidens in 
yonder vessel.” 

‘¢A hundred for you?) Why, are you intending to turn 
Turk ?” 

‘¢' There is only one for me, sir, as you well know. One 
for me; but they tell me she is alovely one. Eleanor Bliss 
is her name;” and he again examined his letter ; ‘‘ I like her 
name—Bliss—Bates—both begin with the same letter—a 
good omen. I like her name.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she may like it too, and not wish to change it, 
or perhaps she may fancy some other letter to begin with, 
—C for instance.” 
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Andrew Bates here started up ; his countenance expressed 
rage, chagrin, perplexity and fear, while in his peculiar lan- 
guage, he poured forth his threats against any one who 
should dare attempt to supplant him in the lady’s affections. 
As Frank still continued his raillery, it is impossible to say 
how the affair would then have terminated had not the ves- 
sel approached so near as to draw the attention of all par- 
ties. 
The whole transaction respecting the coming over of 
those young women has an air of fiction, and is among the 
few circumstances in the early annals of America, that may 
be termed the romance of our history. The London Com- 
pany had found that all attempts to draw profits from their 
colony were idle, unless means could be devised to bind the 
roving spirit of the adventurers to their new country as their 
home. The Spaniards in South America, and the French 
in Canada, often intermarried with the natives, but English- 
men, alike from pride, prejudice and principle, revolted from 
such alliances. There was then no means of establishing the 
household ties but by encouraging the planters to return to 
England, and select their partners—a very doubtful policy — 
or sending over some young maidens to share the prosperi- 
ty which then began to be no longer doubtful. The latter 
scheme was advocated warmly by the Treasurer, probably 
in consequence of Andrew Bates’ epistle ; and accordingly a 
number of young females were selected, with strict refer- 
ence to excellence of character, and so far as possible, per- 
sonal appearance ; but wealth—that grand desideratum in 
modern matches—formed no item in their recommendations. 
They were to be received and provided for by the Gover- 
nor, Sir George Yeardly, and should they be dissatisfied 
and wish to return, they were to be re-conveyed to. Eng- 
land at the expense of the company. 

‘¢ Few will wish to return,” said the Treasurer. 

Had he seen the enthusiasm with which their arrival was 
greeted, he would have added, that not one would willingly 
be suffered to return. Yet the exultation of the men was 
restrained by that respect which the presence of virtuous 
women never fails to inspire in the hearts of civilized chris- 
tians. Not ashout, hardly aloud word was heard among 
the assembled crowd, while the maidens were disembarking 
and passing from the vessel tothe shore. The young men, 
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it is true, were active to facilitate the landing of these fair 
ones, without exposing them to the danger even of a wet 
foot ; but this gallantry called forth no token of approbation, 
hardly of notice, from an individual among the ladies. 
With downcast or averted eyes, and cheeks alternately pale 
and crimson, they advanced and were greeted by the Gov- 
ernor and wife, and several elderly women, wives of the 
most respectable settlers, in whose families they were to re- 
side. The new comers were all possessed of the charms of 
youth and health—many of them were pretty, and a few 
very beautiful. Cupid never had such a triumph since he 
first drew his bow—for more than fifty of the young men 
fell desperately in love—it was the real novel love, at first 
sight—but then it proved more rational and sincere than 
such a passion usually does, for not one of the inamaratos 
proved a Phaon. In short, for I fear my story is growing 
too long, the six following weeks were occupied with re- 
joicings and weddings ; all the young women, excepting one, 
being marricd in that space of time. Many of the fair mai- 
dens objected to this haste ; but their lovers were so impor- 
tunate, represented the bachelor condition to which they 
had so long been doomed, as miserable beyond endurance ; 
they had no domestic friends, companions, &c.—and so each 
‘¢ won his Genevieve ;” and those men, many of them appa- 
rently rude and unreflecting, made kind and provident hus- 
bands. Indeed, there never was a nation where woman has 
always received the respect, the rational affection and es- 
teem that have been rendered her in our country. Much 
of the moral excellence of our people may be traced to that 
source. The influence of virtuous and sensible women, 
when acting in their sphere, is of the highest importance to 
individual and domestic happiness, and even to national 
character. 

But one of those fair damsels remained still in sin- 
gle blessedness, not for lack of lovers, but for the same 
reason that many ladies now-a-days remain unmarried— 
because she did not have an offer to her mind. This was 
Miss Eleanor Bliss, who had made no demur at rejecting 
honest Andrew, house, land and all. It was a terrible dis- 
appointment to him, worse because his expectations had 
been known, and were now by many ridiculed. He shared 
the fate of many a crafty projector, that of seeing others 
made happy by a scheme he had devised solely for his own 
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benefit. None but a philanthropist can feel wholly resign- 
ed to such a disappointment—and Andrew, I am sorry to 
say it, did not conduct like a philanthropist. 

He was especially enraged with Frank Cullemore, whom 
he accused of supplanting him in the affections of Eleanor 
Bliss. The truth was, Eleanor had been a reigning belle in 
some of the first circles of the metropolis, and being rich 
and a little inclined to coquetry, she had rejected lovers by 
the dozen—but unluckily her banker failed, absconded, and 
she found herself five and twenty and pennyless. Her suit- 
ors drew ofi—she said farewell to them cheerfully—friends 
who had formerly flattered, began to advise—she said fare- 
well to them uncomplainingly—but at last a relative, whom 
she had assisted in various trying difficulties and on whom she 
thought she might depend, assumed the dictatorship, threat - 
ening to turn her out of her house unless she consent- 
ed to wed an old, decrepit, worthless wretch, who had no 
recommendation on earth, save his wealth. It was then 
that Eleanor, disgusted with the heartlessness and selfishness 
of the old world, determined to seek her fortune in the new. 
She was handsome, sensible, agreeable and good-humored, 
only she had a high-spirited independence, which, if op- 
posed by what she deemed unjust arguments or reproaches, 
became obstinacy. She was well acquainted with Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, Treasurer of the London Company ; to him 
she communicated her plans; and he, knowing her taste 
and temper, had named her to Andrew Bates, as one who 
would make him an excellent and charming wife, merely to 
give the Governor’s family, to whose care she was especial- 
ly recommended, a little amusement. Andrew had taken it 
all in earnest, and insisted that the encouragement he had 
received amounted to a contract of matrimony, as he was 
ready to fulfil his stipulations to the Treasurer. But Elea- 
nor would listen to none of his reasoning on the subject, 
though she willingly listened to all Frank Cullemore’s wit- 
ticisms concerning .it. There was good reason for this. 
Frank was a gentleman, and moreover, though they had 
never met in Vaden, they had heard of each other, they 
knew the same people, had been to the same fashionable pla- 
ces, &c. Inshort, they were delighted to meet. They found 
the climate of the new world as propitious to the growth of 
friendship as tobacco. There was something absolutely en- 
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chanting in being permitted to throw aside formal etiquette 
while they retained all the polish of high life. They had 
become better acquainted with each other in six weeks spent 
in Virginia, than they would have been in England in as 
many years. Eleanor’s heart began to feel quite interested 


in the decision Frank was about making, namely, whether 


he should return to Europe that season, or wait till the fol- 
lowing Spring. He believed it best to go immediately, yet 
he was, at times, very reluctant to leave Eleanor. An un- 
expected event determined the course of his future life dif- 
ferently from what his plans had ever proposed. 

In one of his morning rambles he encountered, at a little 
distance from the settlement, Andrew Bates, with one of his 
friends, a stout ragamuffin who had agreed to assist him, if 
necessary, in giving Frank Cullemore a hearty thrashing. 
Andrew opened the battery by some very sneering remarks 
on the frequency of Frank’s visits to Eleanor—these were 
replied to with a causticity of ridicule which provoked An- 
drew to begin the assault when he had calculated to keep 
the windy side of the law and only “ bite his thumb.” But, 
enraged, he forgot his caution, called Frank a villain, struck 
his hat from his head, and then, putting himself in an atti- 
tude of boxing, dared his foe to come on. 

Frank coolly adjusted his hat, took from his pocket a 
pair of pistols and calmly told Andrew, that being a gentle- 
man himself, he could not condescend to fight like a black- 
guard ; but that he was ready to give him satisfaction with 
sword or pistol, and he might take his choice of the weap- 
ons before him, adding—‘‘ You shall either ask my pardon, 
or fight me in this way, or I will shoot you onthe spot, and 
I presume this gentleman here will say I am fair.” 

The man, proud to be addressed as a gentleman, agreed it 
was very fair. 

Andrew had forgotten the sword exercise, but froma 
knowledge of fire arms he could not excuse himself. In 
short, the preliminaries were settled—the combattants took 
their stations—the man, who acted as impartial second to 
both parties, was to give the word when he had counted 
ten. He began. Andrew was as brave as a lion when op- 
posed to Indians in the woods ; and he would have cared 
_ little had he known half a dozen guns were pointed at him, 
could he have been sheltered behind a tree, or crouched be- 
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neath a rock—but to stand erect, stiff as a poker, without 
even winking, and allow himself to be shot at, was quite 
another affair. He had, almost necessarily, imbibed the idea 
that any stratagem was fair against an enemy ; but he chose 
an injudicious occasion for the practice of his theory. He 
was not, like Bacon, Milton, Columbus, and some other 
worthies, one step in advance of his age ; and our modern 
duellists, who have the advantage of studying at their leis- 
sure the improved and important code of honor in all its 
polite and particular requirements, should be very lenient in 
condemning his ignorant interpretation of the said honor, 
which was to take care of himself. 

In obedience to this law of self-preservation, he hesitated 
not to take advantage of the interval of counting ; and to fire 
his pistol aimed directly at Frank’s face, hurl the weapon 
at him, and sink nearly flat on the ground, was the work of 
amoment! Frank was holding his pistol aimed at Andrew’s 
knee, for it was not his intention to take his life—at the mo- 
ment, he felt his antagonist’s ball graze his temple; he fired 
—Ancrew was then sinking to the earth—and the ball that 
ought to have shattered his knee, entered his shoulder and 
lodged against the collar bone. 

The report of fire arms brought a number of men to the 
spot ; Andrew was borne off, lamenting loudly his fate, and 
Frank, without any complaint, submitted to be taken into 
custody. But on the trial, so many extenuating circumstan- 
ces appeared in his favor, he had behaved, on the whole, 
honorable and bravely, and Andrew had shown himself such 
an arrant knave, to say nothing of his cowardice, that Frank 
was acquitted. As every one thought the duel had originat- 
ed in Frank’s partiality for Miss Eleanor Bliss, he felt him- 
self that she might have the same expectations; so to keep 
up the reputation of an honorable man he immediately offer- 
ed her his hand. He certainly liked her, but it is doubtful 
whether he would ever have married her, had he not been 
involved in the quarrel on her account, because his marriage 
also involved.the necessity of remaining in Virginia, as nei- 
ther he or his wife possessed the means of living in London. 
But they married, he turned planter, and soon began to ac- 
quire property—and moreover had the satisfaction of know- 
ing they were at the head of the ton in the new world. 

Poor Andrew never could regain his credit, notwithstand- 
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ing he urged as an excuse for his ungallant conduct, that he 

was taken so unawares by the challenge, ‘‘ he did not know 
what he did.” All was vain ; he was a standing jest, and to 
console or revenge himself, he turned woman-haier.. Poor 
Andrew ! 

The termination of that first duel at the South was so dif- 
ferent from the first one fought at the North, where the 
combattants were both of low: degree, and both sentenced 
to a ludicrous and degrading punishment, that we may rea- 
sonably conclude much of the difference of opinion, between 
the two sections of our country, respecting the necessity and 
the honor of deciding quarrels by the single combat, must 
have originated in those early impressions ‘and prejudices. 

There are no two states in our Union that exhibit so ma- 
ny points of resemblance as Virginia and Massachusetts. 
Not that on the ‘“‘map of the world, the situations, look 
you, are both alike,”—it is in their histories that the coin- 
cidence exists; and we need not, with the ingenuity of Fluel- 
len, refer to the rivers and state there are ‘‘ salmon in both” 
to make out the comparison between them. In the earliest 
notices of the two colonies, it might be remarked that they 
both bore the same name; but then we must confess that the 
term ‘‘ North Virginia” included all New-England, so we 
will only refer to the circumstance that both Virginia and 
Massachusetts were alike eulogised by that remarkable man, 
Capt. John Smith, as being the most “‘ delectable countries” 
ever seen on thislower world. Then the two colonies were 
first settled by English emigrants only, their lawgivers were 
equally strict in enforcing uniformity of religious worship, 
and though not of the same ceremonial, they ' united in per- 
secuting the Quakers—they cheated the Indians out of their 
lands because they were not civilized, and then exterminat- 
ed them from the face of the earth, because they would not 
he christianized. To mention circumstances more honora- 
ble to human nature—the inhabitants of both sections have 
been equally noted for their devotion to Freedom, for the 
jealousy with which they have watched every infringement 
of their rights, and the spirit with which they have resisted 
the encroachments of arbitrary power. 

These two colonies simultaneously took the lead in the war 
of our Independence. The master spirits that directed the 
movements of that great event, were men of Virginia and 
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Massachusetts. The first tragic scene of that immortal dra- 
ma was performed in the one State, the closing scene in the 
other ; and for half a century the first office in the govern- 
ment of the Union, has been held by natives of those two 
States only. Yet the people, in their habits, manners and 
peculiar modes of feeling and reasoning on many important 
subjects are not alike, and it would involve quite a curious 
philosophical investigation to trace how the circumstances 
of climate, soil, and other natural, and even accidental cau- 
ses have modified or changed the temperament and pursuits 
of the people of these two Commonwealths. 

The first adventurers to Virginia were speculators. To 
gain gold was their object ; they thought little of cultivat- 
ing the earth, of founding a nation, and owing their pros- 
perity to steady industry. But, fortunately, they discover- 
ed no mines, and after their first disappointment had subsid- 
ed, and the fertility of the soil had been ascertained, they 
quietly betook themselves to planting and other rural pur- 
suits, that have silently, but surely been sources of wealth ; 
thovgh now it must be acknowledged this is nominal, rath- 
er than real, consisting, as it mostly does in slaves whose la- 
bors do little more than support themselves. It will be 
found generally, that those who accumulate their property 
directly from the profits of the soil, are rarely engrossed by 
that anxiety to be rich which leads men to disgrace them- 
oo by petty tricks, by what is called meanness and arti- 

ce. 

The first settlers of the Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
were self-denying men, who seemed to have thrown all 
worldly considerations to the winds. They came not to 
gather gold, but with the expectation of enduring labors and 
hardships for the mighty privilege of being free in spirit, 
and preparing a government where their posterity might 
enjoy religion unmolested. But the rough and sterile coun- 
try yielded them such a scanty supply, that they were com- 
pelled to engage in the fisheries ; commerce followed, and as 
a foil to its real benefits, which are many, it has introduced 
a thirst for gain, an ardor for speculation, an avarice which 
would be more excusable in the children of gold-finders than 
the descendants of the puritans. 

There seems to be no period of youth in the history of 
Massachusetts. The colony, in the beginning, may be liken- 
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ed to a very respectable, serious, heavenly-minded old gen- 
tleman who has daily in his thoughts the intention of mak- 
ing his will—then he appears sufficiently renovated by the 
climate to attend to worldly calculations, but yet he never 
indulges in the merriment and fanciful sallies of that age, 


** When the fresh blood grows lively and-returns, 
** Brisk as the April buds in primrose season.” 


No—he is cool, calculating, disciplined, brave ; a down- 
right energetic, sensible, middle-aged person, presenting, 
in his career, many good subjects for odes, orations, essays 
on morals and politics, and such like sublime, serious, and 
severe literature ; but very few and meagre materials for 
the writers of amusing fiction. 

Virginia has a far more ample field for the novelist. 
There was the juvenile recklessness, the rash extravagance, 
the dreaming of gold, in the spirit of prodigal youth, to 
spend it. Then there was the diversity of character among 
the settlers—and the savages! Smith, adventurous, uncon- 
querable, courteous, the perfect mirror of knighthood. Pow- 
hattan, wily and vindictive as Hannibal, ambitious and brave 


as Cesar—ferocious and generous, tender and terrible—a - 


savage in situation—a Sovereign in spirit. There too is 
Pocahontas—but to what earthly imagining shall she be 
likened ? She has no parallel in history, neither has fiction, 
as yet, portrayed a feminine being like her. The novelist 
who could give her semblance in all its angelic benignity and 
purity to the world, would be immortalized as a popular 
writer. It will probably be attempted hereafter, by some 
bold pen, when writers of genius among us are rewarded ad- 
equately for their labors. 


Tne following poems were sent us lately by persons, who, 
we have reason to think, are totally unacquainted with each 
other. The coincidence of selecting the same passage for 
the motto of each strain, we considered sufficiently curious 
to entitle them both to insertion in our work. Of their re- 
spective merits, the public must judge. To the poem of 
the lady we shall, in courtesy, give the precedence—the pre- 
ference is left to the decision of others. 
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‘* When the last rays of the sun gild the summit of the Alps, the shepherd 
who inhabits the highest peak of those mountains, takes his horn and cries with 
a loud voice, ‘‘ Praised be the Lord.’’ As soon as the neighboring shepherds 
hear him, they leave their huts and repeat these words.’",—ATHENEUM FOR 
JAN. Ist, 1829. 


Sounp—sound the Alpine Horn !— 
The glorious sunset’s near ; 
And may each note on echo borne 
Proclaim that “ God is here !”— 
Sound, sound the Alpine Horn, and with one chord, 
Repeat the words—‘ praised be the Lord!” 


Thou on the highest peak, 

Thou in the lowest vale, 

In answ’ring music, speak ! 

And may thy heart ne’er fail ! 
Raise, raise thy voice, the wild, sweet strain prolong, 
Till mount and grotto “‘ whisper loud”’ in song. 


Mother! with babe so fair, 

So cradled in thy breast ; 

Father! with many a care! 

Child! in ‘ wild beauty” drest ! 
All,—when the trump from the high crag is heard, 
Swell the triumphant pean—“ praise the Lord |” 


Oh, sweet to all that song, 

Sounding from rock to rock, 

So sacred, clear, and strong — 

Without one “‘ tongue to mock ;” 
And when at sunset loudly swelled “‘ the voice,” 
It sounds o’er gilded Alps, and shouts “ rejoice !”’ 


And sweet to all comes rest, 
After the silent prayer, 
For in the home they’re blest, 
They feel that “‘ God is there!” 
How sweet their sleep—who know in ‘‘ mount or field,”’ 
Cottage or cavern, God is still their shield ! 
ANNE, 


Glen Creran, 1st month, ’29. 
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THE ALPINE HORN.* 


* « When the last rays of the sun gild the summit of the Alps, the shepherd 
who inhabits the highest peak of the mountains, takes his horn, and cries, with 
a loud voice, ‘‘ praised be the Lord.’? As soon as the neighboring shepherds 
hear him, they leave their huts, and repeat these words. During the silence 
that succeeds, the shepherds bend their knees, and pray in the open air, and 
then retire to their huts to rest.’’ 


*Tis evening on the Alpine height— 
The sun hath sunk to rest; 

The mountains and the skies unite 
Along the gleaming west ! 

The rugged peak hath softness now— 
As nature’s fond appeal ; 

Will sometimes o’er the darkest brow 
Cause pleasant thoughts to steal. 

A radiant wing is on the sky— 
A deep voice rides the air: 

The Alpine Horn, invitingly, 
Proclaims the hour of prayer. 

The shepherd of the highest peak, 
Of his free soul’s accord, 


These words at evening hour doth speak— yy 
** Praised be the Lord !” 
And from the neighboring huts pour forth BI 
A good and happy band ; 4 


Old age and youth, and manly worth, 
And childhood fair and bland ! 

And woman, with her spirit-brow 
And purity, is there— 


‘* Praised be the Lord,” all answer now, 
And kneel in silent prayer. 
** Praised be the Lord,” the mountains ring— ) 
The vallies chant the same ; ES 
heaven and earth are echoing 


With the Almighty name! 
Thus when the spirits of the west 
Expand the wings of even, 
The shepherd, from the eagle’s nest, 
Proclaims the news through heaven ! 
The Alpine Horn invites to prayer— 
All kneel and worship—Gop ts THERE! 


RoscreEa. 


*The Alpine Horn is an instrument made of the cherry-tree, and, like a 
speaking trumpet, is used to convey sounds to a great distance. 
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TWO EVENINGS. 


«* Envy is.a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not keep at home.”’ 
Bacon. 


Mrs. Windham was a lady, of no “ particular age ;”’ she 
might have been forty ‘‘ once upon atime;”” when,—nobody 
was uncivil enough to conjecture. She was a pattern wo- 
man ; one of those soft, sweet beings, whose sugared words 
melt on the tongue and are lost to the ear like the dying 
fall of distant music. Byron said, ‘‘ Ali Pacha was the mild- 
est man I ever knew;” yet, he made no more of cutting off 
human ears by the dozen, than of clipping paper, being im- 
moderately, fond of both these seemingly incongruous oc- 
cupations. 

Although Mrs. Windham’s voice, was thus, ‘soft low 
and gentle ; an excellent thing in woman,” the expression 
of her countenance did not correspond,—there was a cold, 
contemptuous expression lurking about the corners of her 
mouth, that in spite of a would-be smile, revealed the truth, 
that the fountain of sweetness was not the heart. Whoev- 
er has been so unfortunate as to surprise, by a sudden en- 
tree, a matrimonial couple in fierce debate, and has heard 
the ineffable softness of their ‘‘ my dears,” and ‘‘ my loves,”’ 
while their looks would better become tigers, must know 
how shocking it is to have the countenance and the voice 
thus at variance. 

Mrs. Windham might. have had some pretensions to pret- 
tiness, in her youth ; she was not an elegant woman. A 
casual observer would have called her dignified ;—perhaps, 
modest ; an almost impenetrable cloak of humility made her 
appear so ; but never, never, did a heart beat with more 
lofty feeling,—every throb was athrob of pride, family 
of wealth. She was. immensely rich—her 
family were distinguished—why might she not be proud ? 

* * * * * 


‘¢ Where is Mrs. Kingsland this evening ? I wonder she 
is not here,” said Mrs. Abbot, addressing the lady who sat 
next her, in a large party, at Mrs. Windham’s. 

‘‘T don’t know indeed,” was the reply ; ‘I am heartily 
glad, however ; you know, she isa monstrous monopolizer ; 
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the gentlemen somehow, think they must talk to her, and 
she quite despises ladies’ conversation.” 

‘¢] suspect she was not invited,’’ continued Mrs. Abbot, 
lowering her voice, ‘she is guilty of being younger, pretti- 
er, and more intelligent than some other ladies—unpardon- 
able faults !” 

‘¢ Nonsense !—Mrs. W. at least, is too rich and too dis- 
tinguished to envy poor Mrs. Kingsland.” 

Unfortunately, this conversation reached the ears and 
wonderfully excited the curiosity of Mr. Charles Cuthbert. 
He was a gentleman of talents, education, wealth and fash- 
ion, who had lately returned from making the tour of Eu- 
rope—moreover, he was a bachelor, not much _ past thirty- 
five. Is it surprising then, that Miss Arabella Melon, the 
last mentioned speaker, a faded belle of thirty, who had pa- 
tiently but unsuccessfully Jaid siege to scores of hearts—is it 
surprising, that she looked quite delighted, when the elegant, 
much-admired Cuthbert gallantly offered his arm and in- 
vited her to promenade around the rooms, now crowded to 
overflowing ? 

With very little difficulty, Mr. Cuthbert succeeded in in- 
troducing the subject that had excited his curiosity—in an- 
swer to his inquiries, Miss Melon said— 

Mrs. Kingsland aims at every thing; she would be 
thought a wit ; she thinks herself beautiful, and ‘whoever 
should doubt her profound learning, would not be forgiven 
—enlree nous, it is all pretension ; yet, the gentlemen do 
not seem to perceive it; why she is such a favorite with 
them, we cannot discover. She absolutely fascinates 
them ; bewitches young and old. Would you believe it, 
though a widow with three children, she has had within the 
last two years, more offers than any young lady in the 
country 

‘‘ She ought to be tried for witchcraft, immediately,” 
said Cuthbert; ‘‘she is dangerous {to the community ; no 
doubt a jury of herjown sex would find her guilty, and if 
you were the judge, Miss Melon, she would not come off 
without hanging or drowning.”’ 

‘¢ Drowning would not answer,’ replied the fair lady, 
without perceiving the severity of the remark; “ Froth al- 
ways swims, and Mrs. Kingsland has enough to bear her 
up. She scribbles rhymes, I am told, from morning till 
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night—then, she is so romantic, so sentimental, and in her 
dress and manners she apes the girl of fifteen,—how ridicu- 
lous !” 

Cuthbert soon found an opportunity to disengage himself 
from Miss Melon, or rather, made one, by leading her to a 
seat. Hethen joined Mrs. Windham, who was conversing 
with Judge Dayton, an eminent lawyer, and a man of un- 
common discernment and knowledge of the world. 3 

‘¢T have not seen our friend Mrs. Kingsland this evening,”’ 
said the Judge to his hostess. 

‘¢ 1 do not visit Mrs. Kingsland,” was the reply, in that 
gentle tone, ever at command, used indiscriminately for 
severest censure or unqualified approbation ; ‘‘ We were 
never on intimate terms,” (continued Mrs. W. with a cold, 
contemptuous sneer, and athrust-forward of the right shoul- 
der, an expression of dislike peculiar to herself;) ‘“‘ where 
there are so many superior women, I am quite surprised 
that Judge Dayton should have thought of that lady.” 

‘¢ [ do not know her superior,” quickly replied he; then 
recollecting himself, gallantly bowing, added, ‘‘ excepting 
Madam ——-——”’ 

The blank was readily filled up, and the lady conciliated; 
but she cast a wistful glance towards Cuthbert, that seemed 
to say,—‘‘I wish you had not heard this conversation.” 

* * * * * * 

The dreams of the hitherto impenetrable Cuthbert were 
that night after the party of a novel and singular character. 
He was gazing with delight at the Venus de Medici, and 
she suddenly changed to the Witch of Endor. He was 
chasing a Psyche,: that constantly eluded his grasp, a crea- 
ture more beautiful than the sculptured divinities of Canova; 
just as he was about to seize the winged thing, she became 
a frightful Medusa, and left in his hand a serpent, from her 
horrible head—she then pursued him over bogs and briar 
till he stumbled and—awoke. 

The next evening found Cuthbert in a brilliant circle at 
Professor M.’s. His conversational talents were of the high- 
est order, amd the intelligent bachelor’s society was eagerly 
sought by the grave and the gay ; the learned and fashion- 
ble. His long absence abroad had made him comparative- 
ly a stranger in the town of L He happened to be 
seated next a lady who was entirely unknownto him; Pro 
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fessor M. perceiving it, introduced him. He did not hear 
the name—Miss Somebody—no matter, he entered into con- 
versation. His fair neighbor listened with that intelligent 
attention that always gives pleasure; what was at first mere 
common-place chit-chat, soon became animated discourse. 

Cuthbert had never yielded to the power of female charms, 
vet he was a professed admirer of beauty, and even ranked 
asaconnoisseur. Asshe talked with the lady, he thus enume- 
rated the items—‘‘ Figure somewhat above the middle size ; 
not too tall, I hate maypoles ;—fine falling shoulders ; an 


-arm that a sculptor might have chosen for a model ; lovely 


hand ; and a foot delicately small.”” He could not scan the 
face so easily—travelling had not cured him of a certain 
natural diffidence, that bold, impudent men would have 
called mauvaise honte—that is to say, he had a decent share 
of modesty, and could not with an unblushing front stare a 
woman out of countenance. He knew that the lady had 
dark, penetrating eyes, flashing with intelligence and deep 
feeling; he did not look into them, but he felt their glances, 
as he looked above them and continued, mentally, ‘* Dark 
hair, most tastefully arranged, simple and classical in the 
style ; more of fashionable tournure, too, than any thing I 
have seen out of Paris—” Just then Judge Dayion walked 
up and addressed the pleasing unknown with much cordiali- 
ty and at the same time with marked respectfulness of man- 
ner. He did not however, address her by name ; Cuthbert 


began to regret extremely, that he had not heard it. ‘‘What 
an eye,” again thought he, ‘‘ dark, deep, thoughtful, at the 


same time full of vivacity.”” Asshe became deeply interest- 
ed in conversation with her intelligent friend, the Judge, 
light seemed to play around every feature. ‘‘ She is not 
handsome,” continued Cuthbert, ‘‘and she has therefore 
none of the airs of an acknowledged beauty, but she is a 
thousand times more interesting on that very account.” 
Judge Dayton left them, and addressed some ladies who 
had just arrived, among whom was Mrs. Windham. The 
thought suddenly struck Cuthbert, that he should like to 
know what a lady who seemed, in many respects, superior 
to ladies generally, would say of Mrs. Riogdand. who was 
so much decried by others. Without farther consideration, 
he thus began, ‘‘ Why is it that the women whom we most 
admire, are not particularly pleasing to their own sex >” 
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‘‘ Difference of taste, merely,”’ replied the lady ; ‘‘ we 
seldom admire the gentlemen, whom you most commend.” 

‘¢ Well, it is charitably to be hoped that you are right ; 
the other evening at Mrs. Windham’s party, I heard a great 
deal said of a certain young widow, whom the ladies called 
a blue-stocking, and I don’t know how many other hard 
names ; at the same time, they said she was a great favorite 
with the gentlemen. Are you acquainted with Mrs. Kings- 
Jand ?” 

A flash like summer lightning came from those dark eyes, 
and a crimson blush overspread the whole face of the lady. 

‘¢ What an unlucky dog I am,” thought Cuthbert, ‘‘ she 
surely must be some relation of the widow ; perhaps, a sis- 
ter; how shall I make an apology ?”’? While this was pass- 
ing in his mind, a dashing gentleman came up, and making 
a profound bow that might have passed much before his 
Holiness the Pope ; ‘‘ Good evening, Mrs. Kingsland,” said 
he; the name sounded like a thunder-clap, and thrilled 
through every nerve of the poor bachelor. Vexed, he cer- 
tainly was, but he had been too much in good society to be 
disconcerted ; he arose, and politely offering his seat to the 
gentleman, walked away. 

Meeting Professor he said, ‘‘ I have made a most 
unlucky blunder ; the lady to whom you introduced me, 
I mistook for a Miss Somebody, and have all this while 
been talking to her, as if she were a young lady.” 

‘¢ Bravo ! my good fellow,” was the reply. ‘‘ She is not 
so very old, and the mistake will be readily pardoned ; who 
ever heard of a woman past twenty, being seriously offend- 
ed because she was thought younger ?” 

Judge Dayton now came up, and looking inquisitively in 
Cuthbert’s face, said, ‘‘ How now ? you look as if the bonny 
widow’s bright eye had reached that heart of ice.” 

‘¢ She is certainly an interesting woman ; why is she not 
a greater favorite among the ladies ?” 

‘¢ For the very good reason truly, that the moon is no 
great favorite with the pale blinking stars ; because she out- 
shines them.” 


‘¢ You are severe, sir.”’ 
‘¢T am provoked sir ; the lady in question, I have known 


from her earliest years ; I admire her, I respect her, and | 
am almost determined to recommend to one and all, of these 
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fault finding ladies, whenever they look at her, to put up 
the petition, ‘‘ from envy, malice and all uncharitableness, 
good Lord deliver us.” 

During the remainder of the evening, Cuthbert in vain 
sought for an opportunity to renew conversation with the 
fascinating widow ; she evidently avoided him. A gentle- 
man much younger than himself, had engrossed her atten- 
tion ; ‘‘ the boy has far outgrown his years,”’ mentally so- 
liloquised the bachelor, casting his eyes at the same time 
upon a large mirror. ‘‘ Bald? why truly, I am beginning 
to appear quite venerable ; I look shockingly to night.” 

CLEOMENES. 


THE ICY BOWER. 


Stern Winter, in a playful hour, 
Spilt on the woods, a silver shower ; 
And with the drops of fruitful rain, 
He formed a pure crystalline chain, 
When rosy morn diffused her light, 
And banished far the shades of night. 
Much has been said of magic powers, 
Of fairy grots—arcadian bowers— 
And oft the poet’s fancy dwells, 

On purling streams, and erystal wells. 


But ne’er did poet’s fancy light 

On magic scen’ry half so bright, 

As that which charm’d the ravished eye, 
When fair Aurora kissed the sky ; 

‘Then spreading wide her radiant beams 
Behold a grove with splendor gleams ! 
Old Winter, sporting with his power, 
Had form’d a glitt’ring crystal bower. 
The boughs which erst embraced the air, 
Now kissed the ground in mute despair ; 


Save when rude Boreas roughly played, 

Beneath the arch his master made. 

Their daily friend the glowing sun, 

Seemed pleased, with all his foe had done, 
VOL. I1.—NO III. 17 
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And smiling on the icy chain, 

Passed swiftly to the western main. 
‘Then rose the moon, and gems of night, 
And smiled upon it with delight. 

And many a distant shining sphere, 
Seemed peering at this chandelier.— 


While shedding from the arch of blue, 
Their gleaming light, and rainbow-hue. 
And e’en the Zephyrs which had played 
So oft within their sylvan shade, 
Forsook their friend and fled away, 

To let old blusterer have his sway. 

At length kind Sol, in pity rose, 

And drove away the ruthless foes— 
Then shaking off their silver chain, 


The boughs rejoiced in air again. 
ALBERT. 


AN AUTHORESS.—No. I. 


In the January number of this work, an intimation was 
given that the remarks on authoresses would be continued, 
and an attempt made to show that the talents of women may 
be employed, and that without injury to the female charac- 
ter, to that retiring modesty which should even ‘‘ do good 
by stealth and blush to find it fame.”’ No person of reflec- 
tion, who really felt solicitous for the happiness and honor 
of woman, would wish to place her in the lecture room of 
the physician—in the forum—the desk—or the halls of le- 
gislation. The attempts to inspire women with an ambi- 
tion to appear like men, is too absurd to merit discussion. 
Would any lady consider herself competent to direct the 
management ofa ship in a storm, or a fire engine at a confla- 
gration? The storms of the political ocean and the fires of 
party spirit would as little accord with her moral delicacy of 
strength. Still she was not formed to be a trifler on earth. 
She has mental powers which, if not equal with those of her 
‘SJord,” are yet too precious to be wasted. Women have a 
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vast influence on society, which nothing can prevent; this in- 
fluence will be beneficial or otherwise, in proportion to the 
reasonable manner in which it is exerted. To secure it on 
the side of virtue and intelligence, should be the aim of every 
person who wishes to promote, not only individual and so- 
cial happiness, but our national prosperity and glory. There 
is no country where the right direction of female influence 
is so necessary as in America, because here the popular 
breath guides, as it were, the bark of State. Our people 
must be educated-——not made learned in ancient lore merely, 
or even instructed in modern sciences ; but trained to the 
love of excellence, and habituated to the control of the pas- 
sions. The heart and the understanding must alike be cul- 
tivated, and this can never be effected without the co-opera- 
tion of women. Neither is their influence in the nursery, 
important as it is, the only manner in which they can assist 
in the labor of educating the young. Females might be 
extensively employed in school-keeping. Why should not 
a department so peculiarly fitted to their powers and sta- 
tion, be more generally appropriated to them? In New- 
England, it is true, this has partially been done, and to that, 
more than any other cause, may be traced the general diffu- 
sion of learning among all classes of our people. Had none 
but men been suffered to teach a common school, the ex- 
pense would have prevented schools from being continued 
in our thinly settled towns, except for a small part of each 
year. Then it is a fact, which none at all acquainted with 
human nature will deny, that the young imbibe instruc- 
tion more readily from female teachers than those of the 
other sex. Another and very important consideration is 
the effect the employment has had on those females engaged 
in it. Their own minds have been disciplined and strength- 
ened, and when married they have carried into their fam- 
ilies those habits of attention to intellectual improvement 
which qualified them to encourage the efforts and direct 
the studies of their own children. Thus their influence on 
society is continually active in promoting the fashion of 
learning, that peculiar mode of thinking which even among 
our poorest class, attaches infamy to ignorance, and incites 
the dullest of our laborers to consider himself disgraced 
if his children cannot read and write. 
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Here then is the field to which I would direct the talents 
and energies of my own countrywomen. It iswide enough 
for the display of all their genius, and there are laurels suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most ambitious. 

The most deservedly distinguished among female writers 
have likewise been distinguished as teachers of children and 
youth. Mrs. Hannah More was probably more indebted 
to her situation as an instructress, than to any other circum- 
stance, for the cultivation and developement of her extraor- 
dinary talents. Mrs. Barbauld owed much of her literary 
excellence to the necessity she felt of assisting her husband 
in the education of his pupils. Miss Edgeworth, though not 
ostensibly a teacher, has nevertheless been stimulated in her 
efforts to promote education by the practical illustrations of 
its benefits she daily witnessed while assisting her father in the 
instruction of his numerous family. Among the French la- 
lies, Madame de Genlis and Madame Campan, distinguish- 
ed for purity of sentiment in their writings, were celebrated 
as much for their skill in teaching youth as for their genius. 

Indeed there is no method in which a woman can, with 
safety and credit to herself, so surely acquire that very ne- 
cessary knowledge for a popular writer,the knowledge of the 
human heart, as by becoming an instructress of the young. 
Let American ladies who wish for literary distinction, if 
such there are, enter the school-room as their temple of 
fame ; and then they will be useful, if they are not celebra- 
ted. I shall be told that they cannot do this—that men have 
engrossed the employment of school-keeping as well as that 
of every other by which money can be acquired, and that 
female teachers are excluded from all free schools, excepting 
those of the very youngest scholars. This is too true. 
Ought it thus to be? Is it for the public benefit to employ 
men to teach schools, when women could do that duty 
better, even were the same compensation to be allowed to 
the female as to the male ? 

It has become a proverb that none but a dunce will keep 
a school from choice ; that it is a business beneath the digni- 
ty of a man of abilities, and one in which he will not engage 
but from necessity, or persevere in, but from pecuniary 
motives. 

Allow this repugnance to the business of instruction to 
proceed, as perhaps it does, from man’s superior talents ; 
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say that it is not in accordance with the strong powers and 
stirring energies of his mind to rest contented in the prison 
of a school-room ; yet to women, less gifted with confidence 
in their own abilities, and having so few objects of pursuit, 
it would furnish an employment congenial as well as hon- 
orable. There is no branch of learning taught in our com- 
mon schools, which females would not be capable of teach- 
ing ; they ought to be employed as assistants in our free 
schools, and in every seminary where there are children of 
their own sex. One very important object to be effected 
by this arrangement, would be the saving of expense. Wo- 
men can afford toteach for a less reward than men, even 
though they should prove, as they often doubtless would, 
the most capable instructors. To make education universal, 
it must be made cheap. It is a false principle which esti- 
mates the benefits of a privilege by the money it costs. If 
it were true, our Republican government would be a mise- 
rable one, in comparison with those of royal magnificence. 
It is usually the abuses of our privileges which form the largest 
item in their expense. Our nation has need of all the talents 
and industry of its citizens, exerted in the most beneficial 
manner, to keep pace with the spirit of the age. Why re- 
fuse the assistance of female intellect, when it might be so 
usefully and appropriately exerted ! Of the several thousand 
schoolmasters in the State of New-York, one half might 
undoubtedly be engaged in business more profitable and 
pleasant to themselves, and their duties as teachers, better 
as well as cheaper performed by intelligent women. There 
are many such to whom even a moderate compensation 
would be wealth, and would stimulate to unwearied exer- 
tion. But above all, women should be at the head of estab- 
lishments for the education of their own sex. If it be 
found necessary, let gentlemen be employed as> professors 
and lecturers occasionally, but alady should always pre- 
side as directress.. This is invariably practised in every 
country save America ; and such a preposterous fashion as 
committing the scientific education of young girls mostly 
to men, cannot much longer continue here. Women will 
feel what is due to their own character and dignity suffi- 
ciently to rouse themselves to educate, at least, their own 
sex. The success of the late Mrs. Rowson in this city de- 
monstrates that a lady, if uniting talents, energy, and those 
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those truly feminine accomplishments, which a man cannot 
know or teach, would be patronized. The example of Mrs. 
Willard, Principal of the Troy Female Seminary, demon- 
strates that women are capable of understanding the philos- 
ophy of the human mind, and of preparing works which 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge. Her history of the 
United States is a book which teachers—men—would be 
wiser for studying. 

In short, hauah there should be no encroachment on the 
prerogative or privileges of the men, yet women should re- 
member they too have privileges which they ought not, 
which they cannot, consistently with duty and delicacy, sur- 
render. One of these is the superintending the education 
of their own sex. This must not be abandoned. Then, 
should the men commit to their care the tuition of boys till 
the age of eight, ten or even later, they would probably 
find their confidence rewarded. The influence of a sensible, 
intelligent. and piows woman, has a tendency to soften the 
turbulent dispositions, and foster the kindly affections of 
boys—to instil the love of virtue, and a horror of vice. 
Remember, the culture of the heart as well as the head is es- 
sentially necessary to make men good citizens of a Repub- 
lic. A strong argument in favor of employing women as 
instructors of children, may be found in their purity of prin- 
ciples. A female advocating infidelity, or endeavoring to 
weaken the bonds of moral and social order, is a phenome- 
non. Can the same be said of the other sex ? But more of 
this hereafter. 


A traveller in Scotland mentions having seen two large eagles teaching two of 
their young the maneuvres of flight. The old, or parent eagles, arose from the top 
of a high mountain towards the sun—the young birds slowly followed, apparently 
flying better as they mounted, until both they and their tutors became mere points 
in the air, and afterwards totally disappeared in the distance. 


STANZAS, 


Lone as I wander by the mountain rock, 

To gaze on Nature in her wildest mien, 
I mark the parent of the eaglet flock 

Lead up and onward, till no longer seen— 
So high, so far, the aching sight they mock. 
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Those young were reared upon the beetling crag, 
The tender fledglings ;—trained with jealous care, 
And sternly guarded. Lo, they scorn to lag 
Behind their leader, in remotest air— 
Thy type, O! Genius- -Liberty, thy flag. 


I see the light cloud, as a fairy isle, 
Sublimely floating ’mid the azure waste ; 

I see the torrent foam, and Nature smile, 
Fast by its wave that speeds away in haste ; 

I see the arching bow of heaven the while. 


All, all is faint—the roseate hue were black, 

If likened to those pinions heavenward plumed, 
That bore the eaglet on his lofty track, 

When he his kingly heritage assumed. 
*Mid scenes of hope, bright vision, hie the back. 


New-Haven, January, 1829. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mes. Hare.—Our good friends, the ladies, accuse our 
sex of frequently estimating things by their external appear- 
ance—because, on account “of a certain affinity of taste, be- 
tween the eye and the affections, a pretty woman charms us 
more easily, than one to whom nature has not been kind. 
I do not meet the charge with a direct denial, because I am 
willing to acknowledge its justice to a certain extent ; and 
I think it no stigma upon us to confess it ; for, nature in 
bestowing the faculty of sight, intended that it should be 
open to enjoyment, in the same degree that indulgence is 
granted to the ear, the palate, and the other grosser senses, 
It is not my intention to notice the extent, to which this 
organ may be indulged, because it must differ materially in 
different individuals, accordine as the animal or intellectual 
propensities predominate ; for, as the physical powers of 
different individuals are widely disproportionate, and the 

ratio also of mental to: corporeal strength is not the same 
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through the whole circle of mankind, so it is necessary also, 
that some individuals of our species should draw the larger 
proportion of their enjoyments from the gratification of the 
corporeal senses ; while others derive their highest pleasures, 
from the exercise of the intellectual faculties. But I wish 
to ask, whether the same accusation may not be justly made 
against our fair friends, which they so liberally heap upon 
us. Will not a coat of a particular cut, a few trinkets at- 
tached to a watch-guard, a hat of peculiar shape, or the 
flowing drapery of an opera cloak, excite their admiration, 
as much, or perhaps more, than an hour’s rational and sen- 
sible conversation, upon any subject that can be named? I 
was led to this inquiry, by an incident that took place in 
Cornhill, a few days ago, which has afforded me considera- 
ble merriment, at the expense of the sincerity of a few fair 
friends, whom I am in the habit of meeting pretty frequent- 
ly at social parties, and who have heretofore contributed 
much to the high estimation in which I had held their sex. 
It was but the evening before, that I had met several of these 
dear creatures, one of whom had twice been my partner in 
a cotillion ; the second, at a hand of whist, while the third 
had gratified me, by listening to the remarks suggested by 
the literature of the day, during the intervals she allowed 
me in her own pretty periods. On the following morning, 
as I was returning from my place of business, at an earlier 
hour than usual, to prepare for an unexpected invitation to 
dinner, dressed as I usually am for business, in a suit which, 
like that of old mortality, ‘“‘though still in decent repair, 
had obviously seen a long train of service,’? I encountered 
the three damsels abovementioned, and grateful for the 
honors I had received, on the previous evening, I prepared 
my most respectful, and at the same time, most sincere salu- 
tations. But just as I had uttered the sentence, ‘‘ Good 
morning ladies,” or, ‘‘ your humble servant ladies,” (either 
of which is my usual mode of address,) and had raised my 
hand to what remained of my beaver, (the nap of which 
had been previously considerably worn in such service) ! 
perceived to my utter astonishment and dismay, that there 
was not the slightest sign of recognition on their part, ex- 
cept on their cheeks, where honesty seemed to have written 
in red letters, that I had not been presumptuous in claim- 
ing their acquaintance. I passed on, and arriving at home, 
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I was quickly re-apparelled, and throwing my opera cloak 
carelessly over my shoulders, I hurried back on an errand 
] had forgotten in the morning. Chance threw me in the 
way of these same fair friends, almost inthe very spot where 
I had met them scarce a half hour before. I felt as I ap- 
proached them, that I was really in a dilemma. Pride 
counselled me to brush by—politeness whispered, be still a 
gentleman,—-self-respect said pretty loudly, do not make 
yourself too cheap,—courtesy suggested the privileges of 
the sex—justice vociferated, they do not know you; while 
fashion declared, it was merely the manners of the day. 
Fortunately I was not required to decide the point among 
these opposite opinionists, for as I drew nearer to the fairer 
ones, I was noticed by a very familiar nod from one, a smile 
from the other, and a pretty loud salutation from the third. 
‘¢Good morning, Mr. U. R. if you had not led that knave 
last evening, we should have beaten them a love game.” 
Thinks I to myself, madam, you play the knave too much in 
the streets, for me ever to play a love game with you. ‘‘ Have 
you seen the last new waltz?” says the second, ‘‘ there is a 
beautiful turn in the second strain.” ‘‘I believe I have, 
madam,” said I; ‘* we shall both agree as to its singularity, 
but we must differ in opinion as to its beauty.”” ‘* Have you 
read P.’s and Q.’s?”? says the third. ‘* No ma’am,”’’ I re- 
plied, ‘* but I shall in future mind mine.” 

Now, my good Mrs. Editress, be so kind as to tell me 
whether these fair ones are not taken up more with the out- 
side appearance, than with any thing else ; and whether I 
ought not to keep separate lists of acquaintance for every 
different costume I happen to wear. For instance, Mrs. 
This, and Miss That, and Miss T’other are among the ac- 
quaintances of a frock coat; and Madam S. and Miss T. 
are the friends of my cloak,—these ladies are acquainted 
with my new beaver hat,—and those ladies, the very partic- 
ular friends of my surtout coat—while alas, my every day 
suit must be cheerless and unsocial, recognized only by my 
laundress and my Jandlady. Yours Respectfully, 

U. R. 


The Editor would suggest that an answer to U. R. by the 
young ladies alluded to in his epistle, would be very wel- 
come to a place in the Magazine for next month. Women 
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are never at a loss for reasons to justify their conduct; she 
therefore feels confident the affair will be explained entirely 
to the advantage of the ladies, and the insinuation, that they, 
like the men, are more “‘ taken up with the outward appear- 
ance,”’ than with ‘‘ rational and sensible conversation,” will 
be, with proper dignity, repelled. 


MY MARY. 


Come listen, and my song shall tell 
Of one from whom with smiles of hope I parted ; 
One whom I loved, whom still I love full well, 
My Mary sweet, my fond, my gentle hearted. 


She died, she died, and I away, 
Saw not the fading of that lovely blossom, 
That ah! too rashly | had thought alway 
To cherish tenderly upon my bosom. 


In dreams of solemn-thoughted night, 
Sometimes I see a vision soft and holy, 
Gazing upon me with a smile of light, 
That charms away my pining melancholy. 


Ts it thy spirit, dearest one, 
Thy glorious immortality unveiling, 
That tells me thus thou’rt not forever gone, 
And beckons me to thy celestial dwelling ! 
OMEGA. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It was proposed in the January number of the Magazine to publish an en- 
graving in March. But delays have unavoidably occured which will prevent 
the appearance of the engraving till May. We hope this arrangement will 
not be the cause-of discontent to our patrons. We will endeavor to indemni- 
fy them for the disappointment by the augmented attention to the literary ex- 
ecution of the work. 

The story, furnished by B. will appear in the next number ; we are much 
obliged to him for the communication. : 

‘* Intellectual character of Women’’ was not received in season for this 
number. We hope often to be favored with contributions from the gifted 
author. 


. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘*Memorr or Mas. Jupson.—By Rev. J. D. Knowles.—Boston, Lin- 
coln & Edmands.’’ We are glad to announce this work to our readers. Itis 
one, in which our sex, especially, have a deep interest. The character of 
Mrs. Judson is an honor to American ladies, and we hazard nothing in saying 
that this memoir will incline those who may have hitherto been doubtful as to 
her peculiar merits, to do her justice. That justice will be hereulogy. It will 
be impossible to withhold the tribute of admiration from virtues so tried, so 
triumphant as hers. We have not space for an abstract of her story, and we 
should not give it if we had. The ardent faith that incited her to engage in 
an enterprise so full of perils, the fortitude she exhibited under trials which it 
seems almost incredible a delicate woman could have surmounted,—her griefs 
and the hope that supported her, should be read in her own expressive language. 
Her talents were unquestionably of a high order, but the predominating quality 
of her mind was its energy. ‘That which, when centered in self, is ambition in 
her, the woman and the christian, became an ardor of benevolence which hes- 
itated at no sacrifices te serve those she pitied, and shrunk from no sufferings 
to save him she loved. Who can read the detuil of her exertions in behalf of 
her imprisoned husband, without acknowledging that that beautiful tribute of 
the poet to woman was, in her case, literally true : 


‘* When pain and sorrow wring the brow, 
‘* A ministering angel thou.’’ 


Read the following extract from her letter, describing their sufferings at Ava. 


‘* During these seven months, the continual extortions and oppressions to 
which my husband, and the other white prisoners, were subject, are indescri- 
bable. Sometimes sums of money were demanded, sometimes pieces of cloth, 
and handkerchiefs ; at other times, an order would be issued, that the white 
foreigners should not speak to each other, or have any communication with 
their friends without. ‘Then again, the servants were forbidden to carry in 
their food, without an extra fee. Sometimes, for days and days together, I 
could not go into the prison till after dark, when I had two miles to walk, in 
returning to the house. O how many, many times, have I returned from that 
dreary prison at nine o’clock at night, solitary and worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety,‘and thrown myself down in that same rocking chair which you and 
Deacon L. provided for me in Boston, and endeavored to invent some new 
scheme for the release of the prisoners. Sometimes, for a moment or two, 
my thoughts would glance toward America, and my beloved friends there— 
but for nearly a year and a half, so entirely engrossed was every thought, with 
present scenes and sufferings, that I seldom reflected on a single occurrence of 
iny former life, or recollected that I had a friend in existence out of Ava. 
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** You, my dear brother, who know my strong attachment to my friends, 
and how much pleasure I have hitherto experienced from retrospect, can judge 
froin the above circumstances, how intense were my sofferings. But the point, 
the acme of my distress, consisted in the awful uncertainty of our final fate. 
My prevailing opinion was, that my hasband would suffer violent death ; and 
that I should, of course, become a slave, and languish out a miserable, though 
short existence, in the tyrannic hands of some unfeeling monster. But the con- 
solations of religion, in these trying circumstances, were neither ‘few nor 
staal.” It taught me to look beyond this world, to that rest, that peaceful, 
happy rest, where Jesus reigns, and oppression never enters.”’ 


Does any one inquire what good has been effected by our missionaries, thus 
voluntarily exposing themselves to the cruel caprice of an idolatrous people 
with whom there existed no natural necessity of intercourse? ‘The following 
summary of what Mr. Judson has performed will better answer the question, 
than any statement we could make. 


‘* The number of conversions is not the proper guage. In the establishment 
ofa mission, there is much to be done, in Jaying its foundations. ‘The lan- 
guage is to be acquired, the habits and feelings of the natives are to be earned; 
the Scriptures are to be translated ; tracts are to be written and printed ; and 
the other weapons of the christian warfare are to be collected and prepared, 
before a Missionary can make a successful onset upon the strong holds of Sa- 
tan, ina heathen land. ‘The first Missionaries, therefore, must necessarily be 
pioneers, to remove tho obstructions, and make strait in the desert a highway 
for their successors. 

**Mr, Judson has performed this service for the Burman mission. He has 
thoroughly acquired the language, and has prepared a Grammar and Dictionary, 
by the aid of which future Missionaries will be enabled in a brief period to qual- 
ify themselves to preach the Gospel. The New Testament is translated, and 
portions of it have been printed and circulated. The Old Testament is now 
in the hands of Mr. Judson, and will be completed as soon as possible. ‘Thou- 
sands of tracts have been distributed. Four Missionaries, besides Mr. Judson, 
have obtained a sufficient knowledge of the language, to hold intercourse with 
the natives, and are now actively engaged in their schools and zayats. One 
of the native converts has been licensed as a preacher, and two or three oth- 
ers exhibit encouraging evidence of good gifts for the ministry. Above all, a 
christian church has been gathered, composed of converted Burmans, and built 
on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone. Has pot God, then, given great success to the Burman 
mission 

All these successes, be it remembered, have been in a great measure owing 
to the devoted piety and affection of Mrs. Judson—for without her it is not 
probable, indeed, it seems hardly possible her husband could have succeeded 
in his Mission to Burmah; and there now appears a field of great promise to 
the American Baptist Churches. Whatever opinions may prevail respecting 
the ultimate effect of these exertions to christianize India, but one sentiment 
can be entertained by christian women ; they must feel that their own sex are 
deeply interested in the success of the Mission. How can females be other- 
wise than eager to spread the knowledge of the Saviour, when it not only 
promises heaven to them in the next world, but insures them happiness in this! 
Women might do more, much more for the education of the world ; and it is 
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by instruction, not by miracle, that the nations are to be christianized—-than 
they now do were their talents properly directed, and their time usefully em- 
ployed. We do wish that philanthropists who are eager for universal educa- 
tion, would be aroused to consider how much would be gained by employing 
women more generally in the business of instruction. And christians must 
avail themselves of the powers of female intellect and influence, before they 
ever will make much progress in converting the heathen ; because the women, 
there, are in perfect ignorance, and they must be instructed, or how can the 
men be brought to acknowledge that companionship which the Gospel teaches? 
The instruction of those heathen females can only be accomplished by those of 
their own sex. 

There is an observation in the volume respecting the advantages of employ- 
ing educated young ladies as instructresses in our own schools, which we hope, 
coming as it does from one whose opinion has much weight with the public, 
will claim attention. But to return to the Memoir, of which Mr. Knowles 
modestly styles himself the compiler. We have only time now to say, that 
we think the literary execution reflects credit on his talents, judgment and phi- 
lanthropy. ‘The work contains, besides the life of Mrs. J. a history of the Bur- 
man Mission, with a sketch of the Geography, &c. of that country, and a map 
accompanying. There is also a beautifully engraved portrait of Mrs. Judson, 
which will often and long rivet the gaze of those who have hearts to admire 
the semblance of what is loveliest in creation, the semblance of a fair and 


faithful woman. <‘ Be ye faithful unto death and I will give you a crown of 
life.’ 


‘‘Porms, spy Mrs. Louisa P. Smirn.’’ Providence, A. S Beckwith. 
These poems have a pretty, quiet, unpretending air, which we like, notwith- 
standing there may be a few faults, which their author modestly suggests ‘‘ may 
be seen even by a passing eye.’’ Mrs. Smith seems to have written because 
it was a pleasure thus to express her waking fancies, just as she would have 
been delighted, in her childhood, to have told over a sweet dream to her young 
sister, without any studying about the effect of her communication on the mind 
of her auditor, or whether there was .much reason or method in the vision. 
Such effusions may never entitle the author to cluim the poet’s crown—but 
that is of little consequence while they display that she has a heart which is 
capable of drawing happiness from the scenes of natnre, and the affections of 
humanity. Had she been careful and critical, she might have done better ; 
she is gifted with the poet’s power, but other avocations have apparently elaim- 
ed her serious attention, and so to scribble rhyme was her recreation. She 
may, if willing to endure the labor, hereafter shine as one of our first female 
writers; but we rather suspect, and we love her better for the thought, that 
she has that true feminine delicacy of soul which, should the ‘* charmed cup’’ 
of Fame be presented to her, would exclaim, 


** Away! to me, a woman, bring 
‘* Sweet waters from affection’s spring.”’ 
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Should the strong law of necessity ever compel her to do her best, she will 
exceed her own expectations-—otherwise, she will most probably find her eu- 
logium where her heart will be, in the dear domestic eircle. There is the 
proper sphere of a married woman. One verse from Burns, (with a few va- 
riations) will express our sentiments on that subject. 


** To make a happy fireside clime, 
When once a wife, 
Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of woman’s life.” 


We have room for only a short extract from the book, it may not be the 
best we could select, but is pretty and we have not seen it quoted. 


THE HEART’S TREASURES. 


Know ye what things the heart holds dear 
In its hidden cells ? 

*Tis never the beam of careless smiles, 

Nor riches wafted from far-off isles, 

The light that cheers it is never shed 

From the jewell’d pomp of a regal head. 
Not there it dwells. 


Gay things, the loved of worldly eyes, 
Enchain it not, 
It suns its blossoms in fairer skies, 
The dewy beam of affection’s eyes, 
The spell is there that can hold it fast, 
When earthly pride in its pomp is past, 
And all forgot. 


Thoughts that come from their far, dim rest, 
Woke by a smile, 

The memory sweet of a youthful hour, 

The faded hue of a cherished flower, 

Or parting tones of a far-off friend, 

It loves in melody soft to blend 
With him the while. 


Know ye what things the heart holds dear ? 
ts buried loves ! 
Those that have wrung frum it many a tear, 
Gone where the leaves never fall or sear, 
Gone to the land that is sought in prayer, 
The trace of whose step is fairest, where 
Fond memory roves. 


‘**GuIpDO, AND OTHER Poems, sy [antue.’’ New-York, G. & C. 
Carvill. The path of poetry, like every other path in life, is to the tread of 
woman, exceedingly circumscribed. She may not revel in the luxuriance of 
fancies, images gnd thoughts, or indulge in the license of choosing themes at 
will, like the lords of creation. She must never, for the sake of a subject, 
forget or forfeit the delicacy of her sex. 


** Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash ; 
Some rhyme (vain thought) for needfi’ cash ; 
Some rhyme to court the contra clash, 
And raise a din; 
For me, an aim I never fash ; 
I rhyme for fun.”’ 
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Of the four motives for rhyming thus enumerated by the Bard of nature, on- 
ly one must ever be permitted to draw forth the powers of the fair sex. Nei- 
ther anger, ambition, or the love of fun must ever inspire a woman ; and 
even when rhyming for ‘‘ needfu’ cash’’ there should be some deep, affec- 
tionate impulse to induce the effort, and hallow, so to say, the otherwise ava- 
ricious desire of writing for gain. ‘The subjects also of a woman’s song are 
as circumscribed as must be her method of treating them. It does not accord 
with her character to shake the scourge of satire ; and she must be very cir- 
cumspect if she attempt to strike the soft lyre of love. Sapho succeeded; but 
the charm of her impassioned lay consists much in its truth. She painted what 
she felt, and sealed, with her dying breath, the sincerity of her deep, devoted 
affection. Those young lady poets, who are imitating the warmth of her lay, 
would do well to reflect whether, for fame like hers, they should be willing to 
die as well as to write. Miss Landon has sung of love quite too much fora 
lively laughing young lady, who describes the tender passion ag so irresistible 
and so often fatal. Her example must be expected to have some influence, 
yet we hope the spell of her poetry will not operate on our young ladies, 
whose genius should be employed to purify the heart, elevate the moral feel- 
ings and strengthen the dear ties of domestic affection. 

These are our sentiments ; and though admiring the genius of Ianthe, and 
gladly, even proudly, bearing testimony to the beauty of many passages in the 
volume before us, we cannot but wish she had chosen different themes. Love 
should not have been thus exclusively the burden of her song ; it is not the 
sole business of life, nor is a disappointment of the heart the most terrible af- 
fliction that can befal the children of men. 

‘* Was your mistress unkind ?’’ said the sighing lover to his disconsolate 
servant. ‘* Very unkind,”’ replied the man, ‘* for she married me, and made 
one of the most confounded wives in the world.’’ 

How much more deserving of pity is the kind husband who has an ill-tem- 
pered wife than the discarded lover! And who would compare the heart- 
ache of a disappointed damsel, to the agony of feeling which the fond, faith- 
ful wife must endure who has a drunken husband? We hope to meet Ianthe 
again in a field more deserving her taste and talents—in a field peculiarly ap- 
propriate to woman—that of hallowing by the aid of sentiment the duties of 
life. We give the following as proof that she is capable of excelling in the 
painting of domestic scenes and deep emotions. 

THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER WEDDED DAUGHTER. 


Go, dearest one, my selfish love shall never pale thy cheek ; 

Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee will I in sadness speak ; 

Yet how can I with coldness check the burning tears that start ?— 
Hast thou not turned from me to dwell within another’s heart ? 


I think on earlier, brighter days, when first my lip was prest 
Upon thy baby brow whilst thou lay helpless on my breast. 

In fancy still I see thine eye uplifted to my face. 

I hear thy lisping tones, and mark with joy thy childish grace. 
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E’en then I knew it would be thus; I thought e’en in that hour, 
Another would its perfume steal when I had reared the flower ; 
And yet I will not breathe a sigh—how can I dare repine ? 

The sorrow that thy mother feels was suffered once by mine. 


A mother’s love !—oh! thou knowest not how much of feeling lies 

In those sweet words; the hopes, the fears, the daily strength’ning ties : 
It lives ere yet the infant draws its earliest vital breath, 

And dies but when the mother’s heart chills in the grasp of death. 


Will he in whose fond arms thou seek’st thine all of earthly bliss, 
E’er feel a love untiring, deep, and free from self as this ? 

Ah, no! a husband’s tenderness thy gentle heart may prove ; 
But never, never wilt thou meet again a mother’s love. 


My love for thee must ¢ver be fond as in years gone by ; 

While to thy heart I shall be like a dream of memory. 

Dearest farewell, may angel hosts their vigils o’er thee keep,—- 
How can I speak that fearful word ‘ farewell’ and yet not weep ? 


**Mary’s Visit.---James Somers. By a Lady.’’ New-Haven, A. 
H. Maltby. These books have been on hand for severa: months, because we 
have not had room to say of them what we wished and they deserved. We 
have as yet gained nothing by waiting ; our publishers still say, ‘ only room 
for a few lines.’ Well, we must be brief, for these shall be neglected no lon- 
ger. Books designed for children are now become so numerous that those who 
feel a deep interest in education, must makea close scrutiny, of the charac- 
ter of such works, before giving them to their children. The perusal of too 
many books will certainly injure the minds of the young, and this subject we 
intended to investigate at some length in these observations, but have not as 
before remarked, space for a long article. We can only say that we think the 
two named above, are as unexceptionable books of fiction for children as we 
have read of late. Mary’s Visit is designed for young Misses, and the evils of 
indulging aa inordinate vanity are exemplified in a series of adventures which 
display, with a knowledge of the human heart, a fertility of imagination joined 
with good taste and good principles on the part of the writer, deserving of 
much commendation. The scene, too, being laid in Boston will make it more 
interesting to the young ladies of this city. 

James Somers is quite a different story—it is founded on the interesting 
subject of the pilgrim’s triumphs, and is valuable as well for the historical facts 
it contains, as for its touching pathos and pure principles. 


Tue American Montuiy MaGaAzine is to be commenced in April. 
The name of its Editor, N. P. Willis, is a sufficient guarantee to those who 
are familiar with the beautiful productions of his gifted pen, that the work will 
be conducted with taste and ability. May it meet with success. 

Tar Western ExamMtnerR—an English Newspaper, in character some- 
what resembling the Albion is soon to be published. Mr. John Thomas, late 
editor of the Cheltenham Chronicle, (England) is,to be editor of the Examin- 
er. Ife is said to possess talents and acquirements which eminently fit him 
to discharge the duties of such an undertaking. 
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